The Honorable Burt Talcott, 
the l2th District’s Representa- 
tive to Congress, appeared to 
be on the defensive to students 


during a question-answer period 


last Friday in LF -103. 
Talcott met with students of 
Dr. Jack Leach’s political sci- 


ence classes for an hour and 
a half as part of a whirlwind 
tour of his district which in- 
cludes Monterey, Santa Cruz, 
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Flea Market is tomorrow, 


Honda raffle is highlight 


What Might Be The World’s 
Largest Flea Market will begin 
in MPC’s Student Center at 10 
am tomorrow. 

A brand new Honda car is to 
be given away at 3:45 pm as 
the highlight of the day. Tickets 
for a chance on the Honda can 
also be used for admission to 
the Flea Market. 

Bill Stallworth is leading in 
ticket sales with Bob Howell 
close behind. Scholarships are 
being awarded to those who 
work hardest at selling tickets. 
However, Stallworth says he’ll 
not accept a scholarship if he 
does win. 

Only $1,547 in tickets have 


been turned in so far. ASMPC 
needs another $900 to break 


even with the cost of the Honda 


and scholarships. Tickets will 
still be on sale today in the 
Student Center, and tomorrow 
at the door. 

ASMPC has collected many 
fine items for the sale. They 
have glassware from Carmel, 
an antique movie camera and 
lawn mower, bicycles, working 
TV sets, electronic equipment, 
and couches, 

The Faculty Women are hand- 
ling a clothing rummage sale. 
Ben Culala says most of the 
clothes are in very good con- 
dition.» Of particular interest 
is the high caliber of men’s 
cold weather items. 

A $400 RCA stereo, water beds 
and Ben Culala will be auction- 


ed off starting at llam. Culala 
is to provide an evening of 
dancing and dining to whoever 
‘buys’ him. Proceeds from 
the auction are pure profit for 
ASMPC. 

Speech instructor Leon F letch- 
er is offering a yacht cruise 
around the bay, including lunch, 
for one person. Political sci- 
ence ihstructor Carl Pohlham- 
mer will take three people for 
a plane flight over the bay area. 
Student Activities Director 
Bill Glover said, ‘‘Whether the 
deficit is made up or not, the 
hard working students have won 
respect and admiration from 
the faculty and Student Office 
for their efforts.” 
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Kings County and San Benito 
County. The function was spon- 
sored by the Young Republicans 
of Monterey County. 

In a Short address before opene 
ing himself up to questions, 
Talcott briefly recounted the 
Nixon Administration’s suc- 
cesses and explained how he 
tried to represent the majority 
of his constituents. 

‘‘My constituencies are differ- 
ent from the Governor, Presi- 
dent or the Board of Supervi- 
sors,’’ Talcott explained. ‘I 
have a wide range of people to 
represent in this area which is 
a peculiar’ district because the 
people of Monterey are quite 
different from the people of 
King City or Salinas.’’ 

Talcott went on to list the chan- 
ges for the good since the ad- 
vent of the Nixon Administrae 
tion, saying that international 
relations have changed dramae 
tically for the good. 

‘‘We’ve stayed out of Algeria 
kept the lid on the tinderbox of 
the Near East and are making 
progress disengaging military 
forces in foreigncountries, such 
as Vietnam,’’ he said. 

Talcott also mentioned that the 
Administration is becoming 
more concerned about ecology 
and improving the environment. 
When asked where money could 
be used if it was not spent 
for the Vietnam War, he ree 
plied, ‘‘The money can’t be ap- 
propriated for specific places. 
We could consider education, 
ecology, national defense, etc. 
We might even reduce federal 


~ STUDENTS QUIZ TALCOTT CLOSELY 


expenditure.’’ 

Deficit spending? ‘‘I’d prefer 
not to have any but sometimes 
you have to borrow. Unfortu- 
nately, continuance of this 
Spending during bad times 
leads to disaster,’’ he said. 

Will the Amchitka blasts con- 
tinue? “Amchitka was one spee 
cial blast,’? said Talcott, <‘It 
was very successful and I can’t 
understand these figures of 300 
to 800 otters dying from the 
blast when no meaningful studies 
have been made yet. The 
‘Doomsday Crowd’ over- 
exaggerated the situation and 
didn’t even believe it them- 
selves.”’ 

At this point a student ac- 
cused Talcott of being an apo- 
logist and pointed out that 
Talcott didn’t even consider his 
constituents according to a 
statement made on KLRB, 
a Carmel radio station. 

Talcott became noticeably de- 
fensive at this time racing 
through questions and speaking 
in a raised tone of voice. 

Queries were expressed by 
Students about school property 
tax, United Nations funds cut- 
backs, reduction of NATO 
troops, redistricting and even 
Women’s Lib, 

When asked whether Reagan 
would be running on the Nixon 
ticket next year, Talcott said 
that it was hard to tell at this 
time but thought it would be 
tmprebable. ‘‘Mr. Nixon won’t 
decide until the Republican Con- 
vention next summer. I don’t 
think he’ll pick someone from 
his own state.’’ 


Cessna’s 30-year lease 


receives initial approval 


By Frank McGovern 


The Monterey Peninsula Air- 


port District Board recently 
gave initial approval for a 30- 


year lease to the Cessna Air- 
craft Company to occupy that 
area of the Airport being va- 
cated by the Navy. 

The lease is for a sales and 
service center for the executive, 
six-passenger jet, the Citation. 
The Cessna company estimates 
1000 Citations will be built and 
sold in the next 10 years. If 
the lease is approved, Monterey 
will be one of the three sales 
and service centers in the coun- 
try. The lease is surrounded 
by a great deal of controversy. 

Mrs. Carole Erickson, wife 
of MPC music instructor John 
Erickson, pointed out at the 
meeting that the MPAD Board 
entered negotiations in early 
September, but no word was 
let out until November 24, when 
a report appeared in the Herald. 
About 75 people attended the 
meeting to protest the lease, or 
at least the lack of information 
about it. 

The Board had an agenda of 
speakers. The speakers for the 
lease outnumbered the speakers 
against two to one. There was, 
however, a very vocal anti- 
lease faction not part of the 
agenda. 

In the course of the meeting, 
many of the advantages of the 
Cessna operation were brought 
out. Sidney Brooks, executive 
director of Council of Monterey 
Bay, felt the Cessna Company’s 
occupancy would be a boon to 
Monterey because of the type 
of industry it will attract. The 
kind of people using the facility 
will be corporate executives and 
people who can afford to buy and 
maintain a $700,000 executive 
jet. Brooks went on to say 
that he believes that the bay 
area is going to grow and said, 


‘Tf the right types of industry 
don’t move in, the wrong ones 
will.’’ Brooks contends that 
Cessna is the right type. 

Another peninsulan arguing in 
favor of the tentative tenant 
was George Forbes of the Mone 
terey Peninsula Convention Bu- 
reau. Forbes maintained that 
the installation would ‘‘lend the 
bay area to exposure’ and 
thereby stimulate commercial 
intercourse. 

Charles Watson of the Monte- 
rey Peninsula Chamber of Com- 
merce commented on_ the 
strengthening of the tax base 
by the income from Cessna. 
He asserted that the burden on 
the taxpayer would be eased by 
the new revenue. 


(continued on page five) 


Admin move 


poses problem 


The old business administra- 
tion building is now vacant due 
to the transfer of the MPC busi- 
ness administration to the newly 
remodeled Student Union. The 
administration now has the pro- 
blem of who to allow to occupy 
the vacant building. 

Dr. Faul, president of MPC, 
said, ‘‘The child care center 
has been considered to occupy 
the front section of the building. 
From the entrance to the back 
section of the building will most 
likely be converted into offices, 
but the decision of who is to 
use the offices has not been 
made at the present time.’’ 

Dr. Faul said, ‘‘The decision 
will lie with Dr. Keith Merril, 
dean of instruction, one or two 
other administrators, and my- 
self.”’ The decision will be 
made when the decision-makers 
can get together.”’ 
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Editorial 
Car pools on campus? 


Let’s talk about something simple and concrete we here at 
MPC can do about ecology, and go out and do it, 

One of the simplest recommendations that we can give you - 
and help you with - is car pooling. The first day of free car pool 
lanes on the San Francisco Bridge was so disheartening that 
some were talking of stopping it before it was even given a chance, 
The second day was astonishing. Car pools increased in amaz- 
ingly record time. Time, money and the environment, particu- 
larly the air, are being saved. 

Chabot College in Hayward has such a program. We can do 
the same thing. Certainly car pools are difficult for some stu- 
dents and for others impossible. However, we’re sure the ASMPC 
will be willing to investigate and designate easy access parking 
for autos carrying at least three or more persons. Let’s do it 
how - not tomorrow. 

Grassroots movements are fine if the roots aren’t just pulled 
up and left on a shaved and paved sand dune to wither and die. 
Grass roots movements require motivation, initiative, organi- 
zation and too often, money. Salvation of part of the Odello Arti- 
Choke Farm was such a thing, but so much money was involved 
that students could not do a great deal except help to collect, 
talk and motivate their own parents or grandparents. And we 
know this did help. 

Environmentalists, particularly the Sierra Club and its loca] 
chapter, were instrumental in saving Jack’s Peak from crass 
commercialism and furthermore for the proposed expansion of 
it into a 400-acre regional park. 

We desperately need a change in values. But it is evident 
that only a handful are going to get these changes started. Pessi- 
mists argue that only a catastrophe can change the attitude. 
Optimists put their faith in man’s ability to reform when faced 
with compelling facts. 

We think the simple idea of campus car pools is an overwhelming 
beginning; the need is a compelling fact. 


Guest editorials 


EY’s poll on drinking 


by Jack Newbold 

OHMYGOD! It appears that MPC has become a hot-bed of 
corrupt lawlessness! Not only have 76 per cent of the campus 
population dabbled in the illegal weed marijuana, but another 
99 percent of those under the age of 21 have indulged in some 
form of alchoholic beverage, according to the latest EY poll. 


After the marijuana survey was conducted, EY decided to 
give the juice freaks equal time. The results are in, so here 
they are folks: Of 230 people polled, a resounding 98.3 per cent 
have tried some form of alcoholic beverage, Of these, 51 per 
cent were under the age of 21 and 49 per cent were 21 or older. 

As far as frequency of use is concerned, only 2.3 per cent do 
it daily, 21.5 per cent do it often, 70 per cent do it once in awhile, 
and 6.2 per cent either couldn’t decide how often they drank, 
or refused to incriminate themselves. 

Beer, wine, and hard liquor were offered as the three choices 
of favorite beverages. The majority, 35 per cent, chose wine 


"THE MAJORITY CHOSE WINE" 


(is it true wine goes better with grass?), 32 per cent chose beer, 
and 23 per cent picked hard liquor. A whopping 10 per cent believed 
in spreading the wealth; they couldn’t decide which one they 
drank most. 

Some interesting results were garnered on the question of 
legalization for 18-21 year olds. Only 23 per cent of those polled 
felt that alcohol should be legalized for people in this age bracket. 
Comments from the under-21 group ranged from, ‘‘The majority 
of 18-21 year olds are not mature enough to handle the responsi- 
bility of drinking,’’ to ‘“‘We get it anyway, so why not legalize 
it?’”? Some other interesting comments from both age groups: 

“Tf they have the right to vote and own property, they should 
have the right to drink.’’ 

‘Tf they have to defend their country and die for it, they should 
be able to drink.”’ 

‘Individuals 18-21 are usually trying to prove something, if 
alcohol enters the picture it could be bad.’’ 

A total of 75 per cent voted no on the legalization question, and 
two per cent couldn’t make a decision. 

Is alcohol dangerous? According to those polled, 64 per cent 
felt it is, 27 per cent felt it is not, and 9 per cent didn’t know if 
they were ruining their health or not. Most of the comments on 
this question were concerned with the dangers of drinking and 
driving (a hopeful sign), and here are some of the others: 

‘‘Alcohol is not as dangerous as the person using it; itis far 
less dangerous than 200 micrograms of acid.” 

‘“‘ Anything can be dangerous if not used in moderation.’’ 

‘Alcohol is more dangerous to society than grass.”’ 

‘‘Anything foreign to the body can be dangerous,’’ and last 
but not least, ‘‘ Look at our parents.’’ 


"THE LAW SHOULD BE CHANGED" 


Alcohol is obviously with us to stay. While the poll shows that 
almost everyone has tried it by the time they reach legal drinking 
age, it also shows the attitudes toward it differ greatly. Since 
legalization for 18-21 year olds has become a source of great 
controversy in this state, and since the poll shows that a majority 
have tried it but very few use it more than once in awhile (no 
sreat problem with abuse), it is obvious that the law should be 
changed. If the law isn’t changed, and if the police ever stop 
their method of selective law enforcement, then we can all look 
forward to one hell of a big bust. 
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it is ‘telling it like it is'; that dog 


is ONLY supposed to run up and save the day." 


Law-makers deny 
right to decide 


By Frank McGovern 

On December 1, the state 
senate ‘‘suddenly and abjectly,”’ 
according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, killed a long-pending 
State constitutional amendment 
to let the people vote next 
November on whether to lower 
the drinking age in California 
to 18. 

The action came on the heels 
of the passage by the assembly 
and senate of the 18-throughe- 
20-year-old adulthood measure, 
proposed by Paul Priolo (Rep-- 
Pacific Palisades). That mea- 
Sure gave 18-year-olds all the 
rights of adults except the right 
to drink alcoholic beverages. 

After the defeat of the amend- 
ment, some senators gave their 
reasons for their negative votes. 
George Moscone (Dem--San 
Francisco) said that while push- 
ing for the 18-year-old vote 
earlier this senate session, he 


“POLITICAL GAMES 
MAY BE ANNOYING" 


declared that he wouldn’t sup- 
port drinking rights to 18- 
through-20-year-olds this year. 

Moscone’s political games 
may be annoying, but not so 
annoying as the assininity of the 
Republican senator from Sanj 
Francisco, Milton Marks. He 
claims the fear that if the drink- 
ing age is dropped to18, younger 
people ‘‘maybe 16 or even bl, 
who may look 18’’ would be al- 
lowed to drink, ‘‘and I think 
that is way too young.”’ 


Marks seems to be overlooking 
two important things. First 
of all, the same danger exists 
now--that people who look 21 
but are not, may be drinking. 
Under 18 they will have less 
access to pieces of ID such as 
draft cards. Secondly, andmost 


"THE DECISION SHOULD 
BE MADE BY THE. PEOPLE” 


important, he seems to forget 
that the decision should be made 
by the people. He must believe 
that there is a very good chance 
of passage of the amendment, 
and he is probably right, but 
he is saying that he knows better 
than the voting public and he is 
going to save them from making 
such a mistake. 

What happened to the concept 
of elected officials serving the 
people? On the 18-year-old 
drink, the senate has the right 
to put the amendment before 
the people and let them decide 
what they think is best. 

Politicians pay attention to 
votes. Ifthe newly-enfranchised 
don’t register, the elected offi- 
cials will feel quite comfortable 


in maintaining their antiquated 


bothered to register; so maybe 
those legislators have nothing 
to worry about after all. 


political ideas. So far only 10 
to 15 per cent of the non- 
minor--non-adult populace has 


No booze for kids 


By Wanell Frank 

Should the 18-year-old, along with his other new adult roles, 
also be given the legal right to drink? 

Certainly. Then he wouldn’t be so up-tight about regulatory 
laws. He would just be plain ‘‘tight.’’ 

A man in the street, according to the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, was asked his idea of a status symbol, ‘‘A 35-page rap 
sheet,’’ he quickly replied. 

Admittedly, it takes more than the three years from 18 to 21 
to achieve this status, but the 18-year-old would surely have 
the right to begin one that much sooner. 

Juvenile records may now be sealed, and the juvenile may say 
thereafter that he has no criminal record, regardless of the fact. 
A kicker in the law still maintains, however, that the judge has 
the right to try the 18-to-20-year-old as a juvenile or adult at 
his own discretion. Many judges would be much more Jixely to 
try youngsters as adults since they are now adults legally in 
nearly all other respects. 


The police, and probably the new adult as well, would be less 
likely to call home to mamma to get him out of jail when he 


"THE CUNNING, POWERFUL, BAFFLING DRUG" 
has been picked up for having ‘one too many.’ When invited to 
spend a night in jail, he may begin his long acquaintances with 
a string of bailbondsmen. 

Depending on whether it was a weekend or long holiday, he 
would have the experience of several days in the drunk tank, 
not a pleasant experience. 

At the Salinas Sheriff’s facility, better known as the County 
Farm, your rights are so well protected that on visiting day, 
company is allowed to talk to the prisoner through two steel 
mesh fences, with about a four-foot expanse of ground between. 

But who knows. The new adult may be the one who gets high 
only occasionally at parties, has someone else bring him home, 
and functions quite normally the next day. Smart thinking. 


Or he may be like so many under the dangerous and insidious 
influence of the cunning and baffling and powerful drug who says, 
‘Gimme my keys. I can always drive better when I’ve had a few.’’ 

If it’s a first offense and the youngster has a good lawyer, the 
sentence may be light, and only the fine and insurance will be 
exhorbitant. Whatever happens, the youngster will have only his 
18-year-old conscience to live with. If he’s in college, he may 
suddenly find that he is not, 

An Alcoholics Anonymous member was overheard to say, 
‘‘Let them start young if they like. That just means that we 
will have more members sooner, We need young boozers, who 
have already had the trip at 20, to help thoe we already have.”’ 

Such a new law could be a real boon to our economy. Juve- 
nile officers would become adult officers and new cards and 
stationary and titles would be created. We could thin out our 
already thin forests to make more paper for these things. Jobs 
would be created. 

Each city or precinct could hire a new policeman and switch- 
board operator to take care of new abuses - and there would be 


"MORE JOBS COULD BE CREATED" 
abuses. There would be more parties and more neighbors would 
complain. More jobs. 

Perhaps more attorneys would find work, the overabundance 
of sociologists could be utilized to help out with the new per- 
sonal problems. More and bigger jails could be built. Deten- 
tion camps left over from war days could be renovated. 

If you don’t want to think of those things, think of those hang- 
overs. With some, one can’t function at all. With others, you 
just keep your head over and toilet - doesn’t everyone? You 
may only feel like you are veing stretched on the ‘rack.’ 

Say, maybe we could use one of the left-over buildings here 
on campus as a clinic. Military institutions have them. 

To be sure, alcohol is only the number three killer in America, 
according to the AMA, Highway Commission and the National 
Council on Alcoholism, and one out of ten people ever becomes 
afflicted with the disease. 

But the rate of abuse is higher than that. 

Oh, well, maybe the 18 year old would rather go to pot anyway. 
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SAND CITY’s oceanside dump appears to be a public eyesore 
in this photo by Tom Hayward, taken two weeks ago. 


‘Come to Your Senses’ is 
expanding self-awareness 


By Frank McGovern 

‘See you later,’ is what we 
usually say when we leave one 
another,’’ says Bernard Gun- 
ther, staff member at Esalen 
Institute and director of the 
film ‘‘Come to Your Senses.”’ 
He goes on, ‘‘We never Say, 
‘Touch’ or ‘Taste’ or ‘Smell 
you later’.’’ 
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Letters 


El Yanqui welcomes all letters 
to the editor. Letters may be 
written on any subject of gen- 
eral interest as longas the rules 
of good taste and libel are ob- 
served, All letters must be 
signed with the written signa- 
ture of the author and the stu- 
dent’s ID number. Shorter let- 
ters will be given preference. 
The author’s name will not be 
printed, if he so requests, but 
the original letter must be 
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. Rod Holmgren 


Most of us, Gunther feels, are 
out of touch with our senses 
and therefore out of touch with 
Our Surroundings and ourselves. 
‘‘Come to Your Senses” is dee 
signed to help us reach self- 
awareness through expanded 
sensory experience, to come to 
our senses. 

The first half of the film fol- 
lows nine volunteers, under 
Gunther’s direction, through a 
five-day sensory encounter ses- 
sion. In the opening minutes, 
the audience meets the people 
involved. A woman sobs, ‘‘No- 
body even knows me ... who I 
am.’’ You realize her crying 
is genuine as her sobbing in- 
tensifies and she explains, “.. 
.because I don’t know who I 
amin 

A young girl tells you, ‘I’d 
like to find out some things 
about myself. I’m not sure 
what.” 

Gunther begins to open up the 
participants with exercises that 
almost seem like nonsensical 
child games such as tapping 
heads, slapping arms, throwing 
each other into the air, rolling 
in the grass, smelling flowers. 

A middle-aged business man 
cries because since he was 2 
child he has forgotten to take 
the time to appreciate a rock. 
‘‘How much pleasure just to 
lie on the grass with a rock on 
your back. And I just don’t 
take the time.’’ 

Members of the group lead 
each other on a ‘‘blind walk.’’ 
One person closes his eyes and 
the other leads him on a worde 
less exploration of meadows and 
woods, trees and flowers. It 
is an exercise in trust as well 
aS sensory awareness. 

The crying and the anguish, 
and the laughing and the joy 
become yours as you identify 
with members of the group in 
discovering their surroundings. 
All this is done to prepare the 
audience for the second half 
of the film. 

Gunther comes on the screen 
and, through simple instruc- 
tions, has the audience perform 
certain exercises. He stim- 
ulates your consciousness, and 


with your eyes closed he takes. 


you on a tour of your body. 
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Environmental Action Committee 
objects to Sand City’s ecology 


By Wanell Frank 

Objections to Sand City’s ec- 
ology have recently been stepped 
up by the MPC Environmental 
Action Committee, Ventana Cah- 
ter of Sierra Club, Citizens for 
Monterey Beach and many MPC 
students as evidenced by out- 
spoken convictions at recent 
meetings of the Sand City City 
Council. 

One of the latest objections is 
aimed at a 504-unit apartment 
house project to be built on the 
city’s sand dunes. It was une 
animously approved by the city 
council and the planning com- 
mission at a meeting October 
195°" The. Council acts as its 
own planning commission, which 
is permitted by law. 

Additional visitor commere- 
cial improvements will be con- 
structed on a two and a half 
acre adjoining parcel of land. 
Underground parking will be 
furnished on a one-Space-per 
unit formula. 

In Fl Yanqui’s interview, Mrs. 
Betty Smith, deputy city clerk 
and treasurer, said, ‘“‘The res- 
idential apartments are a wel- 
come addition to the city. The 
architecture is planned in an 
Old Spanish tradition to fit in 
with the general locale of Mont- 
erey. No Sales tax will be 
brought in by the new residents, 
since this is primarily an ine 
dustrial town, but we will have 
more registered voters.’’ The 
latest census sets the popula- 
tion of Sand City at 212. 


NO DUMPING signs in Sand City are obviously 
Calabrese employees continue 


being ignored. 


to dump debris over the seawall. 


Mayor Phil Calabrese surpris- 
ingly walked into the City Hall 
but refused comment on future 
goals of the city. He referred 
all questions to Mrs. Smith. 
Before leaving, he made a com- 
ment about MPC students. ‘At 
the Council meetings they were 
very nasty young boys andgirls. 
They seemed to be there just 
to harass us and had nothing 
intelligent to say.’’ 

Mrs. Smith was asked about 
the rubble seawall which extends 
northward of Tioga Avenue and 
into the property of the Cala- 
brese Supply Co., as well as 
debris seen scattered through- 
out the city. She only replied, 
‘“‘Those are very touchy sSub- 
jects these days,’’ and said it 
is wholly unfair for people of 
other cities to come and tell 
them what to do about theirs. 
She lives on the dunes beach- 
front in Monterey. 

She had no comment on the 
littered beach or the seawall 
in question. 

According to the 1963 General 
Plan, an ordinance was passed 
requiring all citizens to sign 
up for garbage collection and 
“to do away with litter, trash, 
garbage and junk on residential 
lots and vacant lots ... and 
strictly enforced, in the inter 
est of public health and welfare, 
According to the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald, State Lands Dive 
ision Engineer James Dowden 
found the seawall to be en- 


In order to ward. 


get from one end of the beach to the other, 


When your eyes are open, the 
magic of a candle flame, or 
the sensuality of an orange bee 
ing peeled stir childhood fas- 
cinations forgotten by many of 
us. 


The photography is a treat. 
The music is by Rod McKuen, 
and although it is sometimes 
too dramatic, there is a nate 
uralness in McKuen’s style that 
adds a deeper texture to the 
work. 

‘‘Come to Your Senses” is 
is a sensually delicious 90 mine 
utes that can’t help but enrich 
every viewer. 


The film is now showing at the 
Carmel Village Theatre. 


croaching on State tidelands by 
at least 20 feet. Mayor Calae 
brese was accused of extract- 
ing sand from the state tide- 
lands without a permit. 

A construction worker at the 
scene of the seawall claimed he 
has seen Calabrese employees 
dumping debris, metal and huge 
chunks of concrete down the 
side of the ‘‘cliff’’ for years. 
Dowden says, ‘‘It is a unique 
structure in that we do not 
know what its purpose is.’’ 

It was apparently begun some- 
time between 1959 and 1962, 
but the state did not become 
aware of it until 1967. 

Rod Holmgren, who is active 
in the Sierra Club’s Ventana 
Chapter, says, ‘‘The case of 
the rip-rap wall is simple. It 
is an illegal encroachment on 
state-owned land. The case is 
now before the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the city may be sued. 
In order to get from one end 
of the beach to the other, one 
must either climb over the rub- 
ble or go out into the ocean. 
This is senseless.’’ 

“Ventana Chapter is opposed 
to high density living anyplace,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘The apartment 
project is just that, and is an 
unsound kind of development so 
Close to the beach. It seriously 
disturbs the open space so de- 
Sirable to the people of the 
Peninsula and it impairs the 
quality of the beach front which 
1S so important to the general 
public.’’ 


walkers must either climb over the rubble or 
go out into the ocean. 


Photo by Tom Hay- 


Spring registration slated 
to start on January 26 


Registration for the Spring 
semester 1972 will be on 
Jan, 26, 27 and 28. Registra- 
tion dates for each individual 
vary, depending on the number 
of college units completed by 
the end of Fall semester 1972 
and according to last names. 

The maximum amount of units 
a first-time freshman can take 
is 15-16, Second semester 
freshmen and sophomores can 
take as many as 18 units per 
semester. 


Pre-requisite information is 
in the MPC catalog. Some 
courses require the approval of 
faculty advisors. Counselors 
can be seen in the counseling 
office for help in selecting 
courses for general education 
or for major requirements. 


Students can pick up pre- 
registration sheets in the Stu- 
dent Personnel Building, form- 
erly the old administration 
building. 
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FFRN JOLLEY, ASMPC and student accounts comptroller whv 


has just moved into the new Administration Building, has been 
on the college staff for 20 years. Photo by Tom Hayward. 


Twenty years at MPC.. 


Fern Jolley remembers 


By Tina Yerks 

Fern Jolley has watched MPC 
grow trom 500 students to about 
6,000 day and night students. 

She has been working as 
comptroller in student accounts 
for almost 20 years and has 
the greatest seniority on the 
MPC staff except for August 
Armanasco, instructor in 
French, and Ray Parker, super- 
intendant of buildings and 
grounds, 

Originally from Sioux City, 
Iowa, she came to California 
in 1942, Before she began work- 
ing here, she attended MPC for 


one semester and also took night | 


classes. She took an accounting 
course from Tom Saake who was 
then teaching accounting class- 
es. Sne remarked, ‘‘One of the 
biggest changes in the campus 
through the years has been the 
construction, new buildings, ad- 
ditional classes being added to 
the curriculum, new faculty and, 
of course, new students. The 
changes that have happened 
through the years have mostly 
been for the better.’ 

Her job entails doing the ac- 


counting for the student body 
and all the finances for the 
school. ‘‘I like the contact 
with students. I feel it very 
worthwhile to work with them. 
One of the most rewarding ex- 
periences I always encounter 
is when a student goes off to 
school or anywhere and drops 
me a note or stops by because 
he remembers me. _ It is too 
bad the larger the school gets, 
the less contact I have with stu- 
dents on an individual basis. I 
have really enjoyed working 
here,’’ she commented. 

Each year she has a student 
helper. ‘‘The student usually 
comes from the business classes 
to help in their learning process, 
and of course, to earn some 
money. Education is one of 
the most important things in 
life,’’ she replied. 

Her office, which was in the 
Student Center, has now moved 
to the new administration build- 
ing. Since she has worked 
here, her office has been locas 
ted in six different places 
throughout the campus. 


Contemporary themes presented 
‘The Night Thoreau Spent in Jail’ 


By Joyce Yamashita 

The opening scene began with 
a darkened, stark stage. Two 
actors, with no prelude, took 
their places on their respece- 
tive benches which served as 
beds. The audience soon rea- 
lizes that Thoreau is spending 
the night in jail with an ami- 
able, illiterate vagrant. 

‘‘The Night Thoreau Spent in 
Jail’’ centers around Henry Da- 
vid Thoreau’s life story. His 
ideals of individualism, freedom 
and political philosophy evolved 
in his youth, present many cone 
flicts in his personal life as he 
tries to make them work. His 
rebellion makes him an outcast 
among his family, friends and 
society. 

Young Thoreau was deter- 
mined to be free of the narrowe 
minded American society with- 
out compromising his life-style. 
His gesture of protest against 
the war with Mexico was refusal 
to pay his taxes to support the 
government, He was put in 
jail for one night, practically 
at his own insistence. The 
playwrights, Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee, imply a pa- 
rallel between their Henry and 
today’s politically-active youth. 
Stephen Bickford played 
Thoreau. 

The play is a series of flash- 
backs that lead up to Thoreau’s 
arrest. His mother is shown 
as a Victorian-type and laments 
of Henry’s weirdness. His bro- 
ther John gives lively, under- 
standing, moral support and 
there is a pretty but dull girl 
named Ellen, with whom Tho- 
reau and his brother fall tempo- 
rarily in love. For a time, 
Thoreau is a schoolmaster, but 
he resigns when he is forced 
to whip some of his students-e 
whose crime was to question au- 
thority and tradition. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson emerges as 2 
lecturer, a friend and a vul- 
nerable human being. 


Airport District Board secretive 
about Cessna maintenance lease 


A guest editorial 


By Frank McGovern 

The initial passage of a 30- 
year lease with Cessna Aire 
craft Company was approved 
unanimously by the Monterey 
Airport District Board recently. 
The Board seems to have 
made a deliberate effort to keep 
its negotiations with Cessna as 
confidential as possible to avoid 


public protest against the face 
ility. 


The Cessna Company withdrew 
from negotiations with the City 
of Santa Barbara because that 
city insisted on amending the 
contract. The City Council dee 
manded that there be no more 
than 15 take-offs and landings 
per day and that nothing larger 
than the executive plane be ser- 
viced at the installation. 

Now Cessna has come to Mone 
terey with its wide-open lease 
and our Airport Board has tried 
to hide the whole affair. 


The Board has said its cone 
tract hearings weren’t secret, 
yet when Mr. and Mrs, John 
Erickson, members of a local 
noise pollution control group 
and concerned citizens, tried: 
to attend a Board meeting, they 
were refused admittance. The 
meetings are supposed to be 
open to the public. It was only 
after considerable protest that 
they were allowed in. 

At the December | meeting, 


when people complained that the 
facility would add to air and 
noise pollution and pose certain 
safety problems, not only be- 
cause of Citations coming in- 
and out for service and the 
added traffic of demonstration 
flights, but also because of pi- 
lot training and mainentance ev- 
aluation flights. Board Chair- 
man Walker said that pilots 
would not be trained here and 
there would be no maintenance 
evaluation flights. If that is the 
case, why does Section 8, Para- 
graph 10 of the lease specifi- 
cally allow for both of these 
things? 


Some local business interests, 
such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Council of Monterey 
Bay, the Convention Bureau and 
others have given their whole- 
hearted support to the project. 
They insist that it will be a 
good thing for the Bay area. 
If it will be so healthy for us, 
why was the Board so secre- 
tive? Why haven’t reports on 


environmental effects been pub- 
lished? And why has the Board 
ignored pleas for a delay until 
public hearings can be held? 

The Board says time is crit- 
ical and they can’t afford a 60- 
or 90-day delay because Cessna 
insists that they have the fac- 
ility right away. Sixty or 90 
days can’t be as critical as the 
30 years called for in that 


lease. 

The Monterey Peninsula Air- 
port Board has the obligation 
to Peninsula residents to put 
off final approval, now schede- 
uled for January 5- 


Thoreau is embittered by gen- 
eral discouragement from his 
people andthe ironic death of 
his brother John. 

As payment for his tutoring 
services to Waldo Emerson’s 
son, Thoreau receives permise 
sion to live on a plot of land 
belonging to Emerson--the well- 
known Walden Pond. Thoreau 
uses this land as a retreat 
from the world and lives a 
hermit-like existence. Oneday, 
a runaway Slave, needing food 
and an identity, stumbles onto 
Walden Pond. 


The incident prods Thoreau’s 
conscience and he goes to Em- 
erson, confronts him with the 
injustice of slavery and urges 
Emerson to use his influence 
to speak forcefully and publicly 
against slavery. Emerson is 
much more conservative and 
argues against hasty action, al- 
though he agrees to make a 
stand in the town square that 
day. Emerson does not show 


up and the angry disappointment 
of Thoreau leads him to demand 
that he be put in jail fornotpay- 
ing his taxes. 

That night in jail, there is an 


exciting dream sequence which 
sums up the play’s theme 
against war and slavery. Sol- 
diers demand blood and coerce 
others into fighting. Presidents 
and politicians, speeches and i- 
mages are flashed on stage in 
a kaileidoscopic effect. Thoreau 
is finally bailed out of jail but 
he realizes.that he cannot go 
back to peaceful, isolated Wal- 
den. 

The cleverly simple set was 
vital in the flashback sequences 
and the backdrop which projecte 
ed luminescent images suggest- 
ing the scene were skillfully 
constructed. Special effects 
aided the play’s mood very nice- 
ly especially in the dream se- 
quence. 


David McCahren, as Tho- 
reau’s brother John, was partie 
cularly good as the humerous, 
loyal companion. The charace 
ter was natural, appealing and 
funny. Marvin Geer as Waldo 
deserves credit for his skill- 
ful transformation of Emerson 
through various ages. Also 
good were Carl Becker as the 
Villianous, stuffed shirt Deacon 
Ball and Kevin Stock, as the 
drawling, good-natured sheriff. 


Geodesic environment 
suggested for campus 


By Tony Villari 

Student Activities Director 
Bill Glover, wants to try a 
‘«Geodesic Environment,” the 
dome concept in housing. 

What’s the reason for having 
a dome shaped building? Bill 
says that the gym isn’t really 
the place to hold concerts and 
dances. It doesn’t have the 
right atmosphere and certainly 
not the right floor. 

When you think of building 
a geodesic dome, the prices 


that might flash through your 
mind would probably reach into 
the ten-thousands. Not so, says 
Bill. The Sierra Dome built 
by ‘‘Geodesic Environments’’, 
and measuring 1,800 square feet 
of enclosed floor space, cost 
$4,200. 

“Of course the better part 
of the price of the building and 
the labor can be off-set by 


the time and labor donated by 
the students,’’ Bill points out. 
‘‘Geodesic Environments” 


has a loan out program where 
the people wishing to try one out 
can borrow one with the only 
cost being tied up in shipping 
and putting together. If you 
don’t like it send it back. 


Bill suggests the vacant lot 
near the Student Book Store 
as a possible site to experiment 
with one and see how the stu- 
dents and faculty accept it. If 
you would like to see the dome 
and have a possible trial dome 
to look at, there is a sign up 
Sheet in the Student Center. 

In conclusion Bill said that, 
‘‘The possibility of purchasing a 
dome at this time is almost 
non-existant because of the a- 
mount owed on the Student Cen- 
ter.”’ Bill sees the future. 


CHRISTMAS HOURS: 
MONDAY THRU SATURDAY, 
10 ‘TIL 9, SUNDAY 12’TIL 6 


THE PENINSULA’S QUALITY DISCOUNT 


CENTER 25 


1951 FREMONT, SEASIDE 


ORLON TURTLENECK 
KNIT SHIRTS 


VALUES $6.95 MBS $5.99 


Just arrived. 
for all casual wear. 
men of all ages. 

black in s-m-1-x]. 


Popular turtleneck knits 


Gredt Gates. hOG 


Pure white or deep 


MPCs VIP--An experimental earn- 
while-you-learn program begins 


By Tina Yerks 

MPC has embarked on a new 
educational program intended to 
bring meaning to education and 
academic and technical know- 
ledge te occupations. 

“The Vocational Incentive 
Program (VIP) is an experi- 
mental program in cooperative 
education,’’ says Bill Bobrow, 
placement officer. ‘‘It is de- 
signed as a Special program to 
assist low-income students en- 
tering into vocational areas re- 
quiring one or two-year de- 
grees, Cooperative educationis 
the integration of classroom 
theory with practical experi- 
ences. This concept recognizes 
that education goes on outside 
the college classroom and it 
realizes that the classroom also 
has much valuable knowledge 
to offer.’’ 

There are now 15 people 
signed up for the VIP program. 
In order to qualify, students 
must be in a vocational major 


such as business, accounting, 
secretarial, dental assisting, 
medical assisting, aviation, ma- 
nufacturing processes, engi- 
neering or other areas taught 
at MPC, 

Other criteria used in selecte 
ing students are family finan- 
cial status, personal motivation, 
and saleable skills to gain regu- 
lar employment. Upon comple- 
tion of their one or two-year 
degrees the program helps them 
find a job relating to their field 
of study. 

Bobrow commented, ‘‘Today’s 
job market is one in which there 
are simply too many young peo- 
ple with four-year degrees. Too 
many students have been pushed 
into areas which do not meet 
their needs or interests. To- 
day’s American society needs 
more technically skilled young 
people. The VIP Program pro- 
vides incentive for students to 
complete a vocational training 
program through on-the-job 


training, it provides a learne 
by-doing experience for stue 
dents, plus financial support for 
students while attending college 
and a comprehensive instruc- 
tional format.”’ 

The outcome of the entire pro- 
gram depends on the college, 
the student and the employer. 
The student must be motivated 
and able to recognize the oppor- 
tunities and work experience 
being opened up to him. Since 
his or her employment should 
be the final outcome of the pro- 
gram, this has to be his goal. 

The typical two-years train- 
ing period which new full-time 
employees usually go through 
will be cut drastically, thus 
saving time and cost to the em- 
ployer. 

Students interested in parti- 
cipating or further information 
about VIP, may contact Bill 
Bobrow, at Job Placement in 
the Student Center. 


Cessna's bid for sales and service 
causes Bay-area controversy 


(continued from page 1) 
Cessna, the second largest 


manufacturer of private planes 
in the world, pulled out of nego- 
tiations with the City of Santa 
Barbara for the same lease 
when that city demanded take- 
offs and landings be restricted 
to 15 per day, and that nothing 
larger than the Citation be ser- 
viced at the facility. 

Lowel Figen, representing the 
Ventana Chapter of Sierra Club 
and speaking as a ‘‘concerned 
citizen,’’ questioned the secrecy 
of the Cessna proposal and the 
negotiations which had been tak- 
ing place since September. The 
Executive Editor of _ the 
Monterey Peninsula Herald, Ted 
Durein, is a member of the 
MPAD Board. The means of 
dissemination were available if 
the board cared to use them, 
Figen observed. He also ques- 
tioned Cessna’s motives in with- 
drawing from the Santa Barbara 
negotiations because of the re- 


Sstrictions. 

“Thirty years (the duration 
of the lease) is a long time in 
aviation history,’’ Figen said, 
arguing that before the bay area 
is committed to a30-year lease, 
the people of the Peninsula 
should have all the information, 
particularly what environmental 
and safety hazards may result. 
He requested a delay in the final 
decision until March, and that 
a citizens’ committee meet with 
the board to decide the issue. 
The spectators indicated their 
agreement with applause. 

Mrs. Erickson again spoke. 
She mentioned the Cessna pro- 
jection of 1,000 planes and only 
three service areas in the coun- 
try. That means over 300 planes 
relying on our airport for ser- 
vice, she estimated. Mrs. 
Erickson also mentioned the de- 
monstration flights and mainte- 
nance evaluation flights that will 
be carried on by such a facility, 
and what sorts of air and ear 


pollution and safety problems 
they pose. She closed by de- 
manding public hearings before 
any contracts are signed. Ap- 
plause broke out again. 

Sean Flavin, a Monterey At- 
torney, said the people have a 
right to see the lease, and that 
he felt the Board had broken 
with the spirit of the Brown 
Act which says that public of- 
ficials have the obligation to 
keep the people informed. 

Alton Walker, chairman of 
the board, responded saying he 
did not feel the board had gone 
against the ‘‘Mann Act.” After 
two minutes, when the laughter 
subsided he corrected himself 
and said the Brown Act, 

Durein moved to vote on ini- 
tial passage of Ordinance 
no, 202, approval of the lease. 
It was unanimously passed. It 
has to be passed once more to 
become final, That vote is 
slated for January 5. 


Black poet Al Young says poetry is 
an ‘expression of the human spirit’ 


By Wanell Frank 

Black poet Al Young, writes 
loving, penetrating and devasta- 
ting documentaries of America, 
or, as he sometimes calls it, 
‘‘United Statsiana.’’ 

He was presented by William 
Witherup, MPC poetry instruc- 
tor at a Community Events 
Poetry Forum. 

To him, poetry is something 
more than someone who makes 
waves and lots of money like 
Rod McKuen. He Said, ‘First, 
a poet is someone who writes 
poetry-not one who just talks 
about it or wads one up in his 
shirt pocket that he did seven 
years ago in Berkely and takes 
it out occasionally at coffee 
houses. It is a voyage of self 
discovery. It is an expression 
of the human spirit and when it 
is read aloud, it is embodied 
in the human voice.”’ 

He continued, ‘‘ Poetry should 
never be put under glass like 
things in a museum. It has to 
get what’s inside outside. A- 
merica has an oral tradition and 
besides music, poetry is the 
thing,”’ 

In one poem, he used the 
phrase ‘‘aging hipster’ and 


apparently to catagorize him- 
self as such. He’s not yet 40. 
He wrote of Ma Rainey, whose 
protege was Bessie Smith and 
of John Coltrane. 

He has written two poetry an- 
thologies, ‘‘Dancing’’ and his 
new one, ‘‘Song Turning Back 
Into Itself.’”’ His one novel 
is ‘‘Snakes’’ and primarily 
concerns the growing pangs of 
a young black, teenage musician 
trying to grow into manhood 
in Detroit. It is sarcastic, real- 
istic, painful and wondrously 
humorous, 

Young says that a year ago 
or even in the ‘‘ludicrous put 
on of the Sixties,’’ black writ- 
ers were in fantastic demand. 
Now it is difficult for them to 
be published. 


In his humerous 


vein he said, ‘‘In America you 
have about 90 days to do your 
thing - then, it’s time to get 
off the stage and make room 
for something new.’’ He cited 
todays news as ecology, wo- 
men’s lib, and the Indian. 

He writes of loneliness and 
of walls, of compartmentalized 
everything which keep one 
insular - the not letting anyone 
else get close to you. Heclaims 


‘‘We are often alone except for 
the world, and that it is an il- 
lusion that we can ever live 
without each other.” 

He loves the American lang- 
uage, its flexibility and chang- 
ing dialects, its vitality and 
linguistic contribution to the 
written and oral arts. 

In spite of his love, he says, 
‘‘The idea that we are changing 
from apes to angels is but a 
dream.”’ 

It takes most writers a long 
time to find their voice. Al 
Young has found his. 


Donations to MPC 


The MPC Board of Trustees, 
in their regular meeting on 


Dec. 8, agreed that Mrs. Nancy 
Lofton Morrow, among others, 
should be forwarded a letter 
of appreciation for her donae 
tion to the college. Mrs. Mor- 
row donated thirty-one paintings 
by Richard Lofton to be used 
by the college. 

The Board of Trustees also 
said that scholarships to enter- 
ing freshmen, which amounted 
to $10,985, were awarded 
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MPC student Rosalind Sete one Ger co-ed, 
two of 125 Biology lab students who assisted in 
the landscaping project under the direction of 
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Mrs. 


Virginia Fry, biology instructor. 
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The 


site of the landscaping is the hillside near the 
Aguajito turnoff, next to the Royal Inn and MPC 
entrance. Photo by Tony Villari. 


Biology students join in 
campus landscape project 


Biology lab students working 
together with the City of Mont- 
erey recently completed a three 
day project of landscaping and 
beautification on the MPC came 
pus. 

About 125 students, in morning 
and afternoon sessions, planted 
some 79 pines, oaks and red- 
woods and an equal number of 
native plants. The area in- 
volved was the large expanse 
of bare hillside at the east 
entrance to the college. Work 
also included the laying of awa- 
ter pipe and the spreading of 
wildflower seeds. 


In 1968 the firm of Eckbo, 
Dean, Austin & Williams drew 
plans for the beautification of 
the grounds on and surrounding 
MPC, Last week MPC Presi- 
dent Dr. George Faul asked 
Virginia Fry, Biology 110 ine 
structor, to coordinate MPC and 
the City of Monterey in order 
to landscape the sloping field 
above the Aguajito turnoff. 

Working aS much as possible 


from the 1968 plans, Monterey 
City Park Superintendent Frank 

Tanaka and MPC Gardener Ro- 
bert Boubio instructed the stu- 
dents of Biology 110 on how and 
where to plant the small plants 
and trees that were donated by 
the City of Monterey, MPC Nur- 
sery, Monterey Peninsula Na- 
tive Plant Society and the Cyprus 
Garden Nursery where Virginia 
Fry traded native plants for non- 
native plants. 

Royal Inn was required by the 
City of Monterey to landscape 
the small peninsula of land next 
to the MPC landscaping inorder 
to build on that property. 

The City of Monterey expects 
to do some landscaping on that 
land between the Aguajito turne 
off and the freeway onramp di- 
rectly in front of the Royal 
Inn. 

MPC recently received a nat- 
ional award for campus land- 
scaping, and the portion just 
completed was a disturbance 
to Dr. Faul, college president. 
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Mrs, Virginia Fry, in charge of supervising the 
landscaping project on the campus, is shown 
making preparations for the location of plants 
which were donated by the College or exchanged 
for non-native plants from various nurserys. 


(Photo by Tony Villari) 
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Conditioning pays off as 
Lobo cagers are winning 


MPC’s basketball team now 
has a record of 4-2 in pre- 
season competition. It defeat- 
ed Skyline 65-63 in the first 
game this year, but lost to Cane 
ada 81-79 in the second game. 


Then the Lobos came back to 
smash the San Francisco State 
JV’s 62-39. In the following 
contest the Lobos fell to San 
Jose City College 63-51, but 
scraped by Victor Valley 72- 
71, then beat Taft 85-61 last 
Saturday night. 


When Coach Larry Cummins 
was aSked why the team seems 


off to a winning start he replied, 
“It’s conditioning. We’re in 
better condition than most of 
the teams we’ve played. We 
have won the majority of games 


Soul whist 
tourney held 


By Josey Hollins 


Bill Gilloway and Larry 
Hathcock won the MPC Soul 
City Whist Tournament held re- 
cently in the lower fireplace 
lounge of the student activity 
center. This event was directed 
by Josey Hollins and sponsored 
by the Student Recreation Dee 
partment. 

A total of 14 students made 
up seven teams in the tournae 
ment. In the elimination games 
it seemed that Bill and Larry 
were going to make a clean 
sweep for first place. They 
defeated Eddie Gates and Ilona 
Treadgill then outplayed Renee 
Taylor and her partner Vickie 
Coley, both teams had won their 
first contest but couldn’t beat 
Bill and Larry to go into the 
finals. 

Then Shiela Milburn who 
waited in vain for her partner 
Jerry Tenette to arrive joined 
Isabele Ruffin and went unde- 
feated against challengers Ge- 
rald Armstrong, Ronnie Johne 
son, Renee Taylor and Vickie 
Coley to avoid elimination and 
compete with Larry and Bill 
for the championship. 


Girls’ basketball 
to SF City College 


MPC’s girls basketball team 
closed out the regular schedule 
yesterday here against Hartnell. 
Going into the contest the girls 
had a record of 1-4. Miss Bee 
rendsen’s squad will wind up 
the season on January 6-7-8 
in a tournament to be held at 
San Francisco City College. 

MPC dropped their third 
straight game last week to San 
Jose City College 44-30, Mar- 
sha Lindh of SJCC led all scor- 
ers aS she Sank 24 points, of 
which 12 came in the first quar- 
ter. 
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in the last 10 minutes; it’s been 
mostly speed and hustle.”’ 

Emphasis was put on team 
depth. Coach Cummins believes 
the Lobos are a well-rounded 
team. In most games at least 
10 to 12 players have been used. 
He says the freshmen show as 
good ability as returning soph- 
omores. 

‘It’s hard for the opposition 
to key on any one player. In 
one game Frank Shields may 
be the high scorer, then the 
following game Jeff Canepa, 
Lester Johnson or Don Purnell 
might set the pace,’’says Cum- 
mins. 

When asked if he felt the Lob- 
os are prepared for the League 
competition that begins Decem- 
ber 28, he said, 

‘T think the League is very 
well balanced this season. They 
are all playing over .500 (All 
teams have won just aS many 
as, or more than, they lost in 
pre-season games). However, 
if our team keeps playing as 
good without the loss of any 
players due to ineligibility or 
injuries, I know we’ll be right 
in there battling for the cone 
ference championship.”’ 

The individual Lobo scoring 
after six pre-season games: 

Frank Shields 75, Jeff Canepa 
62, Don Purnell 48, Tim Tage 
gart 43, Ron Garnett 38, Scott 
Fisher 33, Primo Rondez 32, 
Lester Johnson 31, Ducky Toole 
19, Dave Clark 8, Gary Ander- 
son 7, Mark Smith 7, Don Pink- 
ston 5, Ron Pinkston 4 and Xav- 
ier Candia 2, 
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PRIMO RONDEZ of the Lobo basketball team shoots during a 
practice session as Scott Fisher (23), Tim Taggart (13) and Don 


Purnell (14) wait for the rebound. 


The Lobos are 4-2 for the 


season and are riding a two-game win streak. Photo by Robert 


Leone. 


MPC wrestlers travel to 
SF State after Merced loss 


MPC wrestlers will continue 
action tomorrow at the San 
Francisco State tournament. 
The Lobo grapplers will be tak- 
ing a 1-4 record into the tourney. 


Latest victor over the Lobos 
was Merced with a 3l-21 deci- 
sion Tuesday. In that loss 
Hyvis Thatcher won by pin, Jo- 
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CHARTER FLIGHTS 
SPRING—SUMME R—-FALL 
SCHEDULES NOW AVAILABLE 
Many Flights to Choose From 
SAMPLE FARES 


LONDON — $269 


LONDON vom $129 


Low Air Fare on 
Inter-European Flights 
ISRAEL—AFRICA—ASIA 
International 1.D. Card Available 


Attention group Leaders: 
Special flights arrangement for 
small or large groups — ask for 
details. For Information, Sche- 
dules, Reservations CALL OR 
WRITE 


CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 


995 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94103 
PHONE (415) 392-8513 
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nas Jackson benefitted from a 
default while Oscar Guardiola 
took a decision and Bill Wisler 
won by forfeit. 

MPC’s lone win came over 
Marin last week with a score 
of 29-26. However they have 
fallen to Merced, College of 
San Mateo and wrestling power- 
houses Canada and DeAnza. 
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BSU Christmas 
party and food 


collection set 


The Black Student Union is 
sponsoring two consecutive par- 
ties Wednesday, December 22, 
at Del Monte Manor in Seaside. 
They will raise funds and done 
ations for the BSU Christmas 
Drive. 

First will be a Christmas pare 
ty for children from 2 to 5 pm. 
Games, toys, candy and prizes 
will be given. 

The second Christmas Party 
will be from 6 o’clock on, for 
people of ages 13 and over. 
Admission is can goods or a 
toy, and the party will include 
music, food and dancing. 

All money, toys, food and oe 
ther materials collected in the 
Christmas Drive will be dis- 
tributed to various needy fam- 
ilies in the area on December 
23 and 24, 


Jackson, Dorsey 
win JC honors 


Sophomore offensive tackle 
Jonas Jackson and freshman 
running back Perry Dorsey last 
week received honorable men- 
tion JC All-American honors 
released by the JC Gridwire, 
a national JC football reporting 
magazine. 
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Knits of 100% Tycora (R) ny- 

Ton with full turtle neck and 
Tong Sleeves. Completely mach- 
Ine wash and dry. White, Gold, { 
Brown Pimento or Black. 34-40 | 
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PACIFIC GROVE 


